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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL

In a number of the Edinburgh Review is an article on
James Russell Lowell in which the writer errs widely in two
particulars as to the effect of the " Biglow Papers." The
writer's name is not given, but he is not an American and
he is ignorant, probably, of America as it was from 1830 to
1850. When the "Biglow Papers" appeared, I was a
Democrat, and I am quite sure that the publication produced
no effect not even the least, upon the opinions of Democrats
or the action of the Democratic Party. Upon my knowledge
of the Democratic Party I can say with confidence that the
writer is in error when he says: "He (Lowell) converted
many bigoted Northern Democrats to a course of action in
conflict with their old party relations and apparent interests."

For this broad statement there is no evidence. The first
break came in 1848 and it was due to rivalries in the Demo-
cratic Party. If the " Biglow Papers " played any part it
was too unimportant to produce an appreciable result. They
were treated as a fortunate jeu d3esprit that everybody en-
joyed, but the Democratic Party did not change its policy
nor did it lose adherents. The Mexican War was prosecuted
and bigotry political and religious continued to flourish.
They may have contributed though, insensibly, to a public
opinion that became formidable in the end but the effect was
not as perceptible as was the effect of Garrison's legend that
slavery was a covenant with hell and a league with death,
which had its place at the head of the Liberator through suc-
cessive years. Nor do I believe that " it revolutionized the
tone of Northern society." Indeed, there is a "tone" of
Northern society that has not been revolutionized to this
day. The South is still the land of gentle birth. The slave-
holder still lives as a man of breeding and the owner of es-
tates. The negro is still of an inferior caste and in some